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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial memé 
bership organization, seeks to deepen within the Church, the sense 
of social obligation and opportunity to study, from the Christian 
point of view, social problems and their solutibms; duld td fromote 
social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation’ rejects thé |“ 
method of the struggle for profit as the economic base for society 
and seeks to replace it with social-economic planning to develop a 
society without class or group discriminations and privileges. In 
seeking these objectives the Federation does not commit its mem- 
bers to any specific program, but remains an inspirational and edu- 
cational agency, proposing social changes by democratic decision, 
not by violence. 


NNUMBER 2 


HOW FARE’ OUR MINORITY RIGHTS? 


The Democratic American Dream ; 


“Brotherhood from sea to shining sea,” “One nation indivisible... 
Liberty and justice for all.” “All men are endowed by their Creator 
with .. . inalienable rights . . . life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

The Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 14th and 15th Amendments, 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


Christian Affirmation. Scientific Fact 


“God . . . hath made of one blood all. nations of men.” 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek .. . bond nor free (no place for 


racial, national, or class distinctions) . . . for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Jesus Also Dreamed 


“Father . . . that they all may be one.” (Passion for unity and 
equality among men as theme of the last earthly prayer of Jesus, 
according to John 17.) 


Cicero, 195I—No Dream 


Cicero, Illinois, Northern U.S.A., July, 1951. An industrial town 
of many worshippers and church-goers. A town which makes prof- 
itable use of many Negro workers, but has never accorded them the 
right of residence. An apartment is rented a Negro worker, Harvey 
Clark, Fisk University graduate, who with his wife (another Fisk 
graduate) and two children, were living in one room in Chicago’s 
south side. Cicero’s policemen forcibly prevent the new Negro ten- 
ant from occupying the apartment he rented. When a Federal judge 
enjoins this undemocratic police action, the mob takes over: driving 
all tenants (white) from the apartment building, wrecking the 
building, destroying the furniture and personal property of the new 
tenant, causing thousands of dollars worth of damage. A Cook 
County Grand Jury indicts six individuals, only one (the police 
chief) a party to the crime, and the other five, the crime’s victims 
or opponents: former building owner, present building owner, rental 
agent, Chicago lawyer representing NAACP, and a man charged 
with distributing Communist “End Mob Rule in Cicero” leaflets 
two weeks later. It is reported October 4 that, of the 120 initially 
arrested participants in the violence itself—two had been actually 
penalized—to the extent, each, of a $10 fine. Walter White, 
NAACP head, investigates Cicero and reports in Crisés that Cicero’s 
profit-hungry corporations are chiefly responsible for the town’s 
- mores and racism. 


Violence Also in Florida 


But in America, 1951, racism and violence flared up not only 
in the North, but also in the South. This was obviously no sec- 
tional problem. In Florida also, officers of the law, government offi-_ 
cials, participated directly in the lawlessness. Sheriff McCall of 
_ Groveland, and his deputy, killed one of two handcuffed prisoners 
and wounded the second with pistol shots, before their retrial which 
had been unanimously ordered by the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
Sheriff and his deputy still hold their jobs—have suffered no pen- 
_alty, no indictments. 

Apparently because of his efforts for justice in the Groveland 
case, Harry Moore, Florida’s NAACP leader, was murdered on 


The Economic factor in the background of the Florida violence, 
was stressed by Labor, official publication of The Railway Brother- 
hoods: “Much of the responsibility for the present shocking develop- 
ments must be laid at the door of reactionary northern Big Busi- 
nessmen, who poured money into Florida to finance the racial and 
religious hatred campaign against former Senator Claude Pepper 
and thus defeated him in primary election. Some of the fires flaring 
up now undoubtedly were lighted then, and the wealthy men re- 
sponsible have done nothing to turn off the blaze they started.” 


Unequal Justice Under the Law 


The violence suffered by minorities in America, in 1951, as 
eatlier, was not only illegal, but legal—not only lawless, but also 
at the hands of the law. The Anglo-Saxon and American legal 
tradition and ideal is one of equal justice under the law. The actu- 
ality has been somewhat different. 

Take the seven boys from Martinsville, Virginia. Convicted in 
Virginia courts, not for murder, but for rape, these seven boys were 
all killed by the State, in the electric chair, in 1951. The Supreme 
Court of the U.S. refused to stay their execution despite the fact 
that no Virginia white man, on conviction for rape, has ever faced 
the death penalty. 

In Mississippi, too, in 1951, there was death from the State for 
a Negro, Willie McGee, on the same charge—for which no Missis- 
sippi white man ever dies. And in North Carolina a local jury on 
January 24, 1952, convicted three white paratroopers, accused by a 
young Negro mother of rape, but the conviction in the case of these 
white boys was not for-rape (which carries the death penalty), but 
rather for “assault on a female” which brings a prison term of one 
to two years. But also in North Carolina today two young Negroes 
(with a white accuser) face early death unless the Supreme Court 
intervenes (and it has already once declined to do so). 

And in Yanceyville, N.C., in November, Mack Ingram went on 
trial for “looking at” a white girl from a distance of 75 feet—a 
“crime” for which he had previously been convicted and sentenced 
to two years at hard labor. Can we imagine a white man facing trial 
and possible sentence for that? 

In the Pittsburgh Courier (3/10/51) John Rousseau cites two 
parallel Louisiana rape cases. A 36-year-old white man admitted 
taping a 12-year-old Negro baby sitter and was sentenced 10/27/49 
for “carnal knowledge of a minor” to one year in the Jefferson Parish 
prison. A 28-year-old Negro was convicted of raping a 12-year-old 
white baby sitter, and was given a death sentence 2/19/51. 

Like our American ideal, Jesus also stood for equal justice. He 
lived in a world and time in which women—but vot men—vwere 
caught in the act of adultery and stoned; he sided with the woman 
against her accusers and on behalf of equal justice and a single 
standard. And Jesus took these stands 20 centuries ago in Asia. 


Inequality in Burial Right 

The depth of racial superiority and division in America came 
with a tude shock to the attention of the world, in 1951, in the 
cases of two American soldiers who lost their lives in the Korean 
war. One, an American Indian, could not be buried in Sioux City, 
Iowa. Burial-of the other, a Negro, was held up for weeks by the 
racially discriminatory burial policies of a cemetery in Arizona. 


Federal Legislative Progress—Nil 


1951, on the Civil Rights legislative front, was a year in which 
there was fetreat, not progress, in meeting the attacks on minorities. 
As the 81st Congress in 1950 made successful Senate filibusters 
much easier, so the 82nd Congress in 1951 restored to the House — 
Rules Committee power to bottle up and kill civil rights and other 
welfare legislation. : 

Congress, in 1951, was much too busy prosecuting a war against 
non-whites abroad to consider legislation on behalf of greater justice 
for non-whites here at home. ’ ' Awe 

As put by the NY Times (1/13/52), summarizing the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union message to Congress, last month: 


_ Christmas night when his home in Mims was bombed. His wife — 

also was killed. oe age = : ; 

€ Christmas night, 1951, in a humble Negro home in America— _ 

se occupants dared believe in democracy and the American — 

And would we bear, in 1952, “the white man’s burden?” — 

e instruct the peoples in Asia and Africa in meaning © 

tatic life and in the meaning of the first Christmas with — 
humble home wherein was born a non-privileged, out- i 

? 

¢ 
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aa, in Miami, in 1951, pee pore the several bomb; ; 
ing developments and Jewish synagogues—an 
ofa Catholic church. : 
ite ~ oe z i 


_ the original Cicero Grand Jury indictments led to later Federal in-- 


“Civil Rights: The President said: “We need to take action to- 
ward the wider enjoyment of civil rights. His references to these 
and other Fair Deal measures were studded with phrases like, ‘We 
will have to go forward at a slower pace,’ and ‘We cannot do all 
we want to in times like these... . 

“Under these circumstances, Senate democratic leaders are not 
likely to introduce controversial legislation such as civil rights and 
thereby risk a filibuster which would block action on the high 
priority defense and foreign aid program.” 

Congress passed a bill (killed by the President’s pocket veto) to 
prevent Federal aid to southern schools unless the schools were 
segregated (though increasing numbers of southern schools have 
successfully broken down segregation bars in the wake of court 
decisions). 

Congressmen intervened to frustrate the plan of Washington, 
D.C.’s fire chief to integrate 16 Negro firemen into companies now 
raanned solely by white firemen. 

In December, 1951, President Truman did issue an order setting 
up a Committee designed to reduce job discrimination in jobs di- 
rectly under federal contract. But this was by no means the equi- 
valent of, or a substitute for the FEPC which was allowed to die 
after World War II. Nor did it have either the scope or the en- 
forcement powers needed for maximum effectiveness. 


Victories Through Resistance 


Though much happened in the US in 1951 to shock and stir the 
religious conscience, victories were also won for brotherhood and 
equality—as a result of broad and militant resistance to discrimina- 
tion. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, four of six young Negroes were ac- 
quitted by jury on a charge of murder for which all six had pre- 
viously been sentenced to die. The jury found the other two guilty. 
(That second conviction for the two defendants is also being 
appealed.) 

This now famous case was first taken, and given wide publicity, 
by the Civil Rights Congress—and later by the NAACP and others, 
including a Princeton-headed committee of concerned New Jeresy 
citizens. 

In early 1952 a great victory against housing discrimination was 
consummated in New York when the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company dropped its eviction proceedings against the white ten- 
ants who had led the finally-successful fight against the barring of 
Negroes from Metropolitan’s immense tax-exempt housing project, 
Stuyvesant Town. 

Here again, the victory was in response to a combination of pres- 
sures: from a large and ever-enlarging picket line organized by the 
American Labor Party, and two NY unions: UE and Dist. 65, 
DPOW, and from the protests and efforts of a wide gamut of con- 
cerned and conscience stricken organizations and individuals, in- 
cluding the newly-elected President of New York’s City Council. 
New York’s mayor, on the other hand, had refused to intervene in 
the case; and the same is true of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Though justice has not yet been secured in the recent cases of 
lawless violence in Florida, vigorous and widespread protest (from 
the National Council of Churches, MFSA, NAACP, Labor unions, 
and many others) has shaken the initial indifference of both Fed- 
eral and state officials: For example, Governor Fuller Warren of 
Florida broke tradition and precedent by receiving in Florida’s state 
capital a mixed Negro-white delegation representing American 
Labor party, United Furniture Workers, Civil Rights Congress, Pack- 
inghouse Workers, Baptist Federation of Philadelphia, Sojourners 
for Truth Youth Division, Emma Lazarus Federation of Jewish 
Women’s Clubs, and Progressive Party. The Governor invited the 
mixed delegation to lunch in the Governor’s mansion, told them 


their views “represent the highest in Americanism,” and promised 


additional measures to apprehend the murderers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore. Indeed, he immediately thereupon raised from $2000 to 
$5000 the reward for apprehension of the guilty parties. 

And other victories were won in 1951, as a result of action by 
aroused individuals and groups: by Joe Louis and others against 
anti-Negro discrimination in the Professional Golfers Association; 
by Marian Anderson—who has just sung successfully to a mixed 
and unsegregated audience in Florida—who helps break down jim 
crow theater patterns by refusing to sing to segregated audiences; 
by NAACP whose investigations of racial discrimination in the 
army in Korea helped break up the racial segregation pattern there; 
by those whose vigorous protests against the travesty of justice in 


dictments against 7 city officials of Cicero; by NAACP and co- 
operating individuals whose legal suits have brought down addi- 


tional segregation bars in higher education—directly as in the Uni- 


peisity of NC law school, and indirectly in the case of other schools 
like the Univ. of Maryland who voluntarily have opened their doors 
to Negro students without awaiting the compulsion of legal suits 
or court orders. \ 


What of the Churches and Segregation? 


In the December, 1950 Atlantic Monthly, Hampton M. Jarrell, 


~ 
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Southern Methodist English Professor at Winthrop College in S.C., 


stated in his article “Sunday Schools Don’t Teach,” “I noted in a — 
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recent study of the Negro in American Society that throughout this 
wide land, North, East, South, West, no more than 650 Negroes are 
members of white Methodist congregations ... years of effort by 
the church have scarcely affected the practice of racial segregation 
even in the church itself.” ; 

One authority has stated that the greatest amount of segregation 
in the U.S. occurs at 11 AM every Sunday morning. Though there 
is no Jew or Greek in Christ Jesus, there still is considerable racial 
separation in the churches in America which bear His name. 

We are yet far, far from the goal adopted some years ago by the 
Federal Council of Churches: “An unsegregated church in an un- 
segregated society. But in some places there has been real concern, 
needed action; and resulting progress—as in the complete abolition 
of segregation in program and activities just reported by the Wash- 
ington, D.C. Federation of Churches. Encouraging also is the 
Charter of Racial Policy unanimously adopted by the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service of the Methodist Church, January 
14, 1952, printed elsewhere in this Bulletin. 

e e ° ye e oj . 
But Discrimination is Still the Pattern 

For the millions of Negro Americans, and for those of other 
minorities, however, the reality is still one of discrimination, in- 
equality, segregation. Because of such discrimination—in educa- 
tional opportunity, in jobs, in housing, in medical care, in treat- 
ment at the hands of the police, and in income and social and eco- 
nomic welfare generally—the average Negro dies more than 8 years 
sooner than his average white contemporary, according to the sta- 
tistics of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Or consider the latest U.S. Government statistics (for 1948) com- 
paring the Negro and white death rates and showing that 1,127.5 
of every 100,000 Negroes died, as contrasted with a death rate of 
only 972.1 for whites. The current CRC petition to the United 
Nations on genocide summarizes this statistical fact: “Had there 
been no racial differential in death rates, 31,839 U.S. Negroes who 
did die in 1948 would have lived . . . Approximately 32,000 US. 
Negroes are killed each year through imposition of inferior living 
and health conditions. This adds up to the snuffing out of almost 
200,000 lives by this means alone since the U.S. signed the U.N. 
Charter.” 

Across the years and centuries come the words of One whose wit- 
ness was by life as well as word: “Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them. Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

When—when—when will His followers in America join hands 
with all who seek equality, to so re-fashion America that at last it 
will conform to its own dream—and to the demand made long 
before by Jesus? J.R.M. 


-LETTERS FROM THE FIELD 


“I have wanted to commend you on the fine last three issues of 
your Bulletin. I would like to renew my subscription but with our 
bread winner due to go to prison this month for non-registration we 
cannot afford it.” Pauline Brokaw Muncie, Indiana 

(We would welcome donations to make possible complimentary 
Hs for folks who otherwise cannot continue to receive 

) 
Dear Mr. McMichael: 

On behalf of the NAACP I want to express our deep apprecia- 
tion for the magnificent cooperation and action the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action took in connection with the wave of ter- 
rorism in Florida and for its offer of further-assistance. This kind 
of moral support helps tremendously in the fight for a truer de- 
mocracy. . Walter White Executive Secretary 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

A scientific documentary history has been for a long time a great 
need in understanding the struggles and fight of the American Negro 
for full human status. This book, “ A Documentary History of the 
Negro People in the United States,” by Dr. Herbert Aptheker 
(Citadel Press, New York, $7.50, available from MFSA Lending 
Library) fills in a large measure this need. It will stand out as a 
major reference for study of the Negro in American history. 

I highly recommend this book. Dr. Edgar Love 

One of the great social sins of which America is guilty is the sin 
of segregation. It is a sin whether practiced by the Methodist Church 
or any other institution, because it violates the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man. Brothers if they are true to the 
principle of brotherhood, do not segregate or jim crow each other. 

Segregation is a sin! It is wicked! And any church of society 
that practices it can never be uly Christian. 

ay WE 
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Perhaps we should give less relative attention to Brother- 
hood Month and more attention to Brotherhood. MESA fights 
for brotherhood 12 months a year. Help us to continue and 
increase that fight b ' 
MFSA Chapter and other groups have done against dis- 

crimination and segregation in your community, and send a | 
“special and much needed contribution now. = — 


re 
‘% 


W.T. Brown | 


sending reports of what you and your | _ 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


The race question has become a major issue in both the nation 
and the U.N. Its political, economic and moral significance is be- 
ginning to be understood the world over. 


_ In the national scene a series of events has welded diverse groups 
in our Negro population into a common determination to get the 
rights promised in the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights and the 14th and 15th Amendments. This determination is 
creating a new major force in our public life. . - 


The significance of the latest murders in Florida is that they were 
an attempt to stop locally the movement against racial injustice 
and inequality. Behind them stand national government actions 
against three world known Negro leaders. The attempt to jail the 
eminent scholar Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. The refusal of a passport to 
Paul Robeson, thereby curtailing his means of livelihood. The un- 
rebuked obscene insult to, and attempted assault of, William Patter- 
son, Secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, in a Congressional Hear- 
ing, by a Congressman. z 


_ Our Negro resistance movement is a part of larger forces in the 
international arena. Today it is literally true that ‘“‘all the World’s a 
stage.” The actors in the great drama of racial repression and eman- 
cipation anywhere are now heard practically everywhere. It is safe 
to say that more people in Asia and Africa than in the U.S. know 
about Willie McGee and the Trenton 6, the Martinsville 7 and the 
riots in Cicero. What happens to Negroes at the corners of our 
small southern towns, on the streets of Detroit and New York, is 
now proclaimed over the rooftops of the world. 


Racial injustice can no longer conceal itself behind the plea of 
state rights. Neither can it find shelter under national sovereignty. 
Human rights and freedoms are now embodied in a world charter. 
The equal opportunities proclaimed in out basic political document, 
the brotherhood asserted in our gospel, are now the tests by which 
all peoples assess our behaviour. What we do and what we fail to 
do, determines what other people believe about what we say. Thus 
our fine words about a “free world” and “the American way of 
life’ are both foolish and futile. 

In the present session of the U.N. the race question is emerging 
as a force in world affairs. Our press speaks of a “resurgence of 
nationalism.” It comes from areas where the white man is trying 
to control those of another color. The “dependencies”, the “un- 
developed peoples” are beginning to find common cause against 
the imperialist, colonial white powers. 

An historic event that puts the race question in the center of the 
clash of world forces is the petition of the Civil Rights Congress 
to the U.N. charging the U.S. government with genocide and ask- 
ing for “relief from a crime of the U.S. government against the 
Negro people.’ To many this will seem unwarranted because the 
prevailing view is that genocide means the attempt to completely 
destroy a race. The U.N. Convention on the Prevention and Puin- 
ishment of the Crime of Genocide, adopted Dec. 9, 1948, however, 
defines that crime as anyone of six acts “committed with intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical or religious group 
as such .. .” Consequently the test of validity of the petition lies 
in the words “in part,” and “intent to destroy.” 


The attempt to meet this test becomes a book of 240 pp. (We 
Charge Genocide, Civil Rights Congress, Suite B, 23 W. 26th 
Street, New York 10, $1.50.) The larger part of the book, now 
being read all-over Europe in six languages, a second edition of 
20,000 coming off the presses here, is citation of acts committed 
against the Negro people in the U.S. from January 1, ’45 to June 
1, ’51. These are listed first under three heads of the Convention 
definition: Killing members of the group. Causing serious bodily 
or mental harm to members of the group. Deliberately inflicting 
on the group conditions of life calculated to bring about its physi- 
cal destruction in whole or in part. Then under three heads of 
punishable acts: Conspiracy to commit genocide. Direct and public 
incitement to commit genocide. Complicity in genocide. 


The evidence offered concerning the responsibility of the Fed-— 


eral Government is failure to enforce the 14th and 15th Amend- 
‘ments, to enact and enforce statutes honoring its signature of the 
Convention and implementing the U.N. Charter, of whose Article 
I proclamation concerning human rights and fundamental freedoms 
“for all without distinction as to race .. .” it is contended the Con- 
vention is the necessary consequence. It is pointed out also that the 
charter, by Article 6 of the Constitution, reaffirmed in a recent 
_ Supreme Court decision, is now the highest law of the land. 

It is impossible in brief space to assess. the weighty legal argu- 
“ment. It should be read by every member of our Executive and 
National Committees, and discussed by our local groups. Then de- 
cision can be made as to action concerning it and the effort of our 
government so far to prevent a hearing of the charset, StF yy 


= 


ee The long-awaited - autobiogra hy of. Bishop Francis J. 
Mc 1 will be published ae 4, 1952. Look for a 
y the Way” in a later issue of SQB. 


A CHARTER OF RACIAL POLICIES* 
We Believe 


1. We believe that God is the Father of all people of all races 
and we are His children in one family. 

2. We believe that the personality of every human being is 
sacred. 

3. We believe that opportunities for fellowship and service, for 
personal growth, and for freedom in every aspect of life are in- 
herent rights of every individual. 

4. We believe that the visible church of Jesus Christ must dem- 
onstrate these principles within its own organization and program. 

5. We believe that the Woman’s Division as an agency of The 
Methodist Church must build in every area it may touch, a fellow- 
ship and social order without racial barriers. 

6. We believe that progress may be advanced by declaring em- 
phatically those policies on which the Woman’s Division is de- 
termined to move in order to come nearer the ideal. 


e e 
Policies 

1. Persons to fill positions within the official body or staff of the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service shall be selected on the basis 
of qualifications without regard for race . 

The Committee on Nominations of the Woman’s Division shall 
consider all openings for service in the Division or staff on this 
principle giving due consideration to circumstances which will offer 
opportunity for fruitful and happy service. 

2. The institutions and projects of the Division are instruments 
by which we may translate the Christian ideals and attitudes of this 
charter into action. 

a. We will employ all missionaries, deaconesses and other 
workers, regardless or racial or national background, on the basis 
of qualifications, and the promise they show for effective work in 
the field to which they will be sent. 

b. The facilities and opportunities offered by our projects and 
institutions shall be open to all people without discrimination be- 
cause of racial or national background. 

c. Where law prohibits or custom prevents the immediate 
achievement of these objectives, workers and local boards are 
charged with the responsibility of creating a public opinion which 
may result in changing such laws and customs. 

3. All promotional plans of the Woman’s Division must take 
into account the various racial groups within its organization pattern 
and related to its program emphases. 

4. Special guidance toward the integration of all groups into 
the life and work of the church shall be given to the auxiliary so- 
cieties of the Woman’s Division. 

5. Summer Schools of Missions and Christian Service of both 
Jurisdictions and Conferences are urged to seek increasingly to 
establish a working relationship across racial lines in planning and 
carrying out all phases of the programs, taking into account geo- 
graphical accessibility of groups involved. 

6. Summer school subsidies provided for or by any Jurisdiction 
or Conference should be available when requested for use at the 
school most accessible to the person receiving the subsidy. 

7. Workshops, seminars, and institutes should be set up on a 
geographical basis with full opportunity for initial participation 
by all racial groups in the making and execution of the plans. 

8. Local Societies and Guilds should give increased emphasis to 
the working together of all racial groups in study and action that 
affect the life of the church and community. 

9. All Jurisdiction and Conference Societies are urged to work 
for the enactment of policies at all Methodist assembly grounds 
that will enable the full participation of any racial group in any 
phase of the assembly program. 

10. The Woman’s Division has consistently observed its estab- 
lished policy for holding its meetings in places where all racial 
groups can have access to all facilities without disctimination in 
any form. To further extend this policy Jurisdiction and Confer- 
ence Societies ate urged to work for its implementation as a basic 
step toward building a Christian fellowship within the organiza- 
tion and toward an impact on the community as a whole. 


* (For MFSA’s similar stand on segregation in the Methodist Church, 
see October, 1951, SQB) 


“Don’t Be A Jerk” is a cleverly-illustrated 25c booklet 
dealing with the question of how we get prejudices and how 
we can get rid of them. Youth and adult groups will find 
it a real aid to ending discrimination. Order from National 
MFSA—5 or more copies at 20c. The late Fiorello La- 
Guardia, probably New York’s greatest mayor, referred to 
“Don’t Be A Jerk” as being one of the finest pamphlets 
against discrimination ever printed. — Z 


Make ouE plans now to attend the important pre-Genetal 
Conference National Membership Meeting, Mill Valley, 
Calif., April 20-22. Write us now that we may count you 


or Conference. 


as a delegate, and plan to bring a carload from your Chapter | — : 
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PATH TO RACIAL JUSTICE 
Guest Editorial by Loyd F. Worley* 


An unjust situation in human relations does not automatically 
right itself. Some influential pressure is necessary to achieve a fair 
and proper balance. Since majority pressure is often so difficult to 
mobilize; minority groups who are victims of injustice are inclined 
to feel frustrated and discouraged. This is true particularly when 
the minority feels itself a victim of race prejudice. How can it hope 
to receive justice? 

Race Relations Day is an appropriate time to give thought to 
methods whereby a racial minority may be relieved of being in the 
category of second class citizens. As such they experience discrimina- 
tion in privileges and employment and segregation in houses of 
shelter and of worship. Free enterprise encounters basic denial in 
many quarters which sound its praises by denying freedom of oppor- 
tunity to a minority of the population. Exhortations to industry, 
frugality, character, etc., as steps along the American way of life 
have a ring of insincerity to people who face handicaps because of 
circumstances over which they have no control. c 

In his parable of the Unjust Judge and the Importunate Widow 
Jesus gave encouragement and enlightenment for individuals and 
minorities who are victims of injustice. The Judge at length gave 
heed to the administration of justice; not because he had had a 
change of heart but because he was weaty of the widow's cry. We 
are to assume there was justice in her plea to be avenged of her 
adversary. The judge, like the general public was occupied with 
other matters. The judge, like many people in our churches did 
not wish to be disturbed by a minor controversy. But because there 
was substance in the plea and because it was continually brought to 
his attention; at long last something was done about it. 

An important element of Christian strategy in the field of race 
relations is to continue to cry aloud at any and every evidence of 
injustice and discrimination. Is there disorder in Cicero, Illinois 
which shocks us? Don’t try to hush it up or play it down. Cry 
aloud and spare not. Write letters to officials and to editors demand- 
ing the fullest investigation and reciting the sordid facts. Hold it 
up to public shame. Such “crying aloud” may help create enough 
sentiment so that the circumstance may not be repeated elsewhere. 
Is there violence in Florida affecting the home and family of a 
Negro spokesman for justice? The news is heralded to oppressed 
peoples to convince them they cannot expect fair treatment from 
the white West. IMustrations of such a character are all too fre- 
quent, but everyday there are multiplied the minor indignities to 
individuals because of a circumstance in life which they had no 
part in choosing. Such unhappy facts should cause us not to be 
weary in well-doing in the act of “crying out” in lament that such 
a thing could be possible among us. We would do well to establish 
some sort of “wailing wall” for souls which are sensitive on the 
matter of injustice to minorities. The news value of outrageous 
treatment of minorities is too short-lived to stimulate action by an 
all too apathetic public. Part of our function as Christians and as 
Federationists is to continue irritation of the public conscience on 
such matters until justice is done and sufficient sentiment is built 
up to make racial discrimination a record of past history. 


*Dr. Loyd F. Worley, Meth. Pastor, Hartford, Conn., Chairman, 
Connecticut Civil Rights Committee. 


JUST A TELEPHONE CALL 


MFSA’s Associate Secretary, Rev. W. T. Brown, is a Methodist 
Pastor in good standing, in Bishop Shaw’s North Carolina Confer- 
ence. Last year Bill became pastor of a Methodist Church in Fay- 
etteville, having moved there from Raleigh. In connection with a 
trip to the East Tennessee Annual Conference, I sought to reach Bill 
by phone in Fayetteville. The Fayetteville operator did not have 
him listed, and did not list phone numbers by address. She put 
me in touch with two Methodist preachers in Fayetteville in order 
that I might thereby get information as to how to reach their fellow- 
Methodist pastor in Fayetteville. The first Methodist preacher to 
whom I talked did not know Brother Brown but felt sure that the 
second pastor would, since he “knows all the Methodist churches 
and pastors here very well.” 

It turned out, however, that the second Methodist pastor—though 
eager to be of help—did not know Brother Brown either. Finally 
I heard him say to the operator who was our intermediary in the 
conversation, “Oh, maybe Brother Brown is a Negro. In that case, 
I wouldn’t know him, operator, but I suggest the party on the wire 
speak to the pastor of the AME Church here who would be sure 
to know him.” 

I interjected at that point that Brother Brown was indeed a 
Negro Methodist 
very helpfully looked up the telephone number of the AME pastor 
in town. The AME pastor not only knew Brother Brown, but vol- 
unteered to go across to the other side of town and bring him to 


the phone—as no phone had been installed in his parsonage. Thus, _ 


after several hours, a phone call from a white Methodist preacher 


_ to a Negro Methodist preacher was completed. 


When, Methodist brothers, will we have a church in which Meth 
odist preachers know one another as friends and as colleagues i 


‘ 


_ their common work for God’s kingdom? Re Jack R. McMichael : 
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reacher, whereupon our fellow Mehtodist pastor’ 


OREGON MEFSA BATTLES 
DISCRIMINATION 


Last summer four members of the U.S. Air Force were barred 
from Blue Lake Amusement Park, near Portland, Oregon, because 
two of their number were Negroes (the other two were Chinese. ) 

The MESA in Oregon, went into immediate action on this issue— 
pointing out that numerous religious, civic, labor and other organi- 
zations on record against discrimination and for civil rights legis- 
lation, nonetheless patronize for group picnics Blue Lake Park and 
similar discriminatory amusement parks. 

The Oregon Federation, through its Executive Secretary, Mark 
Chamberlif, (Associate Secretary National MFSA), sent a state- 
ment and Jetter to all Portland Protestant churches and similar 
groups: 

“One objective of the Methodist Federation for Social Action is 
to deepen within the church the sense of social obligation and to 
promote social action in the spirit of Jesus. In harmony with this 
it seeks the complete realization of the democratic promise of equal 
opportunity by aiding in the abolition of all discrimination and 
segregation in restrictive housing covenants, divine worship, trans- 
portation, education, hospitalization, hotel, eating and recreational 
facilities and in the armed forces. 

“The incident at Blue Lake Park on Sunday, July 29th, in which 
four members of the 123d fighter-interceptor squadron’s nationally 
famous drill team were refused admission marks this entertainment 
spot as one of the backward places. The refusal to admit two mem- 
bers of this quartette because they were Negroes, is but one in a 
series of similar incidents, in and around Portland, continuing thru 
the years. = 

“We protest this and multitudes of similar incidents, small but 
significant, and call upon our members to put reality to their ideals 
by refusing to patronize all places of public amusement which prac- 
tice discrimination against members of minority groups in any 
way. Such places as Blue Lake Park, while abounding in physical 
loveliness and in providing attractive picnic and recreational fa- 
cilities, by their racial discrimination, breed the disease that destroy’s 
democracy’s very soul. Such disease can be cured only as enough 
of us effectively interest ourselves in building a real democracy, 


willing to fight for the rights and privileges of others to be ac- 


cepted and treated as genuine persons the same as we are. 
It is noted that a great many of the civic, religious, political, and 


other groups, which supported and worked for the recent civil rights ~ 


ordinance for Portland, continue to hold their picnics and other 
gatherings at Blue Lake Park. Here is an opportunity for these 


various organizations to make their profession of ideals real. It~ 


is high time we refused to cooperate with bigotry and intolerance, 
and we need to start by cleaning our own houses.” 

Sad commentary on the vitality in our churches of the demand 
for full fraternity in the religion of Jesus, is the report from Brother 
Chamberlin that to the Federation letter to 300 Protestant churches 
in Portland there was: “No response save letter of Rev. A. L. Berg to 
Oregon Journal.” 


(Editor’s note: Rev. Berg’s letter was a fallacious reference to — 
an alleged curse from God on “Cain, the son of Noah, the father ~ 


of the colored race”—as the only “reference in Holy writ” to “se- 
gtegation of white and colored.” Readers of the SQB—better 
grounded in their Bible and science than Mr. Berg—do not need 
to be told that the Bible story in question said nothing whatever 


about the “colored race” or its origins, or about Cain (who died 


long before Noah’s birth and thus could hardly have been his son), 
or about a curse from God on anybody. The story in Genesis 9 


is that Noah got drunk from too much wine—and on awakening — 
from his drunken nakedness cursed his grandson, Canaan. Canaan 


had done nothing to provoke this curse; but his father, Ham. and 
his two uncles, had helped their father out by covering his bodal 


Let us once and for all call the hand of those racists in the churches 


who profess to love their Bible, but distort this Old Testament 
story so as blasphemously to identify the all-righteous and almighty 


God with the shamefully weak and drunken Noah in a state of 


hangover. ) 
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